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AB'SlRACT ' ^ ) 

This fourth in a series of five ll'arning modules on • 
guidance is designed to give secondapfy and postsecondary vocational* 
teachers help in developing the skills which will enable them to plan 

•and present activities which provide students with adequate 
information on ^educational and career opportunities. The terminal 
objective for the module is to provide intonation on educational and 
career opportunities in an actual school situation. Introductory 
sections relate the competency dealt with^in this mdd^ule to others in 

, the program and list both the enabling objectives for the threes 
leciirning. experiences and the resources required. Materials in the 
learning experiences include required reading, self -check quiz and 
model answers, presentation checljlists, and^the teacher performance 

. assessment form for use in evaaiiation of the terminal objective. (The 
modules on guidance are part of a larger series of 100 
performance- based teacher education (PETE) self-contained learning 
packaged for use in preservice or inservice training of teachers in 
all occupational areas. Each ojE the field-tested modules focuses on 
the development of one or more spet:ific professional competencies 

" identified through research as import ant . to vocational teachers. 
Materials are designed for use by teachers, either.cn an individual 
or' group basis, working under the directicu^ cf cne ox more resource 
pejcsons/instructors. ) (JT) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series" of 100 perf6rmance-based 
teacher educetlion (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional cqmpetencies of vocational teachers The 
•competencies upon which tKese modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
. secondary l^yels of instrjjction The modules are suitable for 
the preparatiorr of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory ^nd application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of ihe spec- 
ified competency. The materials are d9signed for usp by indi- 
vidual or> groups of teachers \r\ traihing working under the 
• direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource person^houid be skilled in the 
^ teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures m using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservige teaeher preparation proarams to meet a wide variety 
of individual n^eds and interests the matenals are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, stafe departments of educa- 
tion. post<»§econdary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
. tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Basi^d Teacher Education Materials and 
Gtuide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. ^ , 

The PBTE curriculum^ packages are products of a sustained, 
research and devehDpment effort by The Centei^s Program for ' 
# Professional Developyient for Vocational Education. Many in- 
divtduals. institutions, and agenciesparticipated w^h The Cen- ' 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic dev^lop- 
prient. testing, revision, and,refinement of thes^very significant , 
training materials. Ov# 4p teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, * 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to the Center for revision and refinement. . 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction. ' 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staiff: 
James B. Hamilton,'^ Program Director; Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialists Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refitment of 
the matenals. Contributions made by former program sta^ff to- 
ward developmental versions of these matenals are also ac*^ 
knowiedged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Fmcif provided leadership for the 
♦ program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Canter 
(consultants, fieic) site coordinators, teacher educskors, 
teachers, and others) who contnbuted so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the matenals^jpre 
developed by The Center in cooperation vyith the vocaflonal 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the Univer^ty of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
matelrials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and -University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testirrg. major revision of all matenals 
was,performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing 6f t^ie matenals was carried out wUh assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral WashingtonState College . Colorado State University. Ferns 
State College, Michigan. Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege. P.E 1.. Canada, Oklahoma State University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity. State University College at Buffalo. Temple University; 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of ^lorthern Colorado. University of Pittsburgh, Ur>iver8ity 
of Tennessee. University of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appfeciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S* Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the matenals at 10 sites under provisions of £PDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
Advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holland College, Temple Univerjuty, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. T 

Robert E Taylor 

Director . 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THE CCNT^R FOR VOCATtONAL EOl 



The Center for Vocational Education's nrussion is to 
increase the Sbiiity of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
inditiduai career planing and preparation. The Center 
fuifilis its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and i 

• Evaluating individual program needs and 

• Instaiiing edupationai programs and pro 

• Operating mfoi'mation systems and seg 

• Conducting leadership development 
programs * 




AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAI^ 

Engineering Center \ 
Athens, Georgia 30602-^ 

The American Association Mor Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAViM) is an interstate prganization of univer- 
sities, colleges an<l divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better m* 
'formatiOQ and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



Before entering the world of work, students 
must make a number of career-related decisipns 
relative to vocational programs, full-time employ- 
ment,- and/or further education or training. Even 
students who are already enrolled in vocational 
programs or have made primary care^-related 
decisions will.be trying to determine if these 
choices ware good ones.^They wi^l want to know 
what specific occupation or further training they 
may needTo consider fpHowing graduation. 

To make these career-related decisions, stu- 
dents need to be provided with sound educational 
and occupational information. Becausfe vocational 
teachers possess expertise in their occupational 
specialties and* worK closely with their vocational 
students, they are in a unique position to provide • 
students with the information they need to make 
\these decisions. * ^ 

There are many activities which you can use in 
the classroom to present educational and career 
information to students. Individual projects, job 
simulation activities, and presentations by re- 
source f>eople from business, industry, etc, are 
examples^the types of activities which can assist 
students in gathering the information they nfeed.^) 

There are many school-wide activities such^as 
career days and/or college nights that are a good 
means o% presenting educational and occupa- 
tional materials. Although you may not assume, 
the major responsibility for presenting activities 
school-wide, you can assist in the planning, or- 
ganization, and promotioh^of such events.* 




In order to present adequate, accurate, and in- 
teresting educational and occupatiorial informa- 
tion, careful qjjlnning is essential. This module is 
designed to, assist you irr developing, the skills 
which will^hable you to plan and presentactivities 
which pr6vide sjudents with adequate information 
on edCicationai and career opportunities. ^ 



\ 
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ABOUT THIS A^DULE 



Objeciives 



Enabling Objectives: 



1. After CQmpleting the required reading, demopstrate 
knowledge of the techniques and^ procedures in- 
volved In providing students with educational and 
career Information (Learning Experience 1)^ 

2. In a simu lated classroom or laboratory situation, pro- 
vide information on educational and cSfi'^er d'ppor- 
tunlties (Learning Experience II), ^ r 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gain this skill One 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
clivities in the following module: 

• Develop a ^esson Plan, Module B-4 

Re,sources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with vour 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted Ifyou have any difUculty 
with, directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
. time. ' ^ 



Learning Experlettce I 

.Optional 

Reference. Hoppock, Robert Occupational Infor- 
mation: Where to Get It and Ho^ to Use It in Coun- 
seling^and in Teaching. Fourth Edition New York. 
' NY: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1977. ^ 

Resources (e.g., publishers' catalogues, libraries, 
etc.) to use in becoming familiar with available ma- 
terial containing educational and career informa- 
tion. 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

' 2-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
presenting a lesson on educational and career op- 
portunities, and to criticjue your performance in 
providing information. If peers are unavailable, yog 
may pre^nt your lesson to your resource person. 
Optional * 

A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan. 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating your presentation.. 

Learning Experience III 

Required r 
An actual school situation in wMich you can provide 
information on educational/and career oppor- 
tunities. 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
providing information on eduqational and cgreer 
*' opportunities. 



7-. 



This module covers performance element numbers 212, 213, 222, 230. 
231 from Calvin J Cotrell ef el , Model Currlcule for VocetloTiel end 
Technicel Education ' f^iport No. V(Colunf>bu»rOHr The Centef for Vooa- 
tional Education, The Ohio State University). The ^ elements in this 
document form the research base for -all, The Center's PBTE module* 
development. * 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which Is comrrfbn tb all UOO 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Mpdules on the Inside 
back cover. n 



L earning Experience I p 




Activity 



For information on selecting and locating career info rmation jo present to 
students, and on planning and presenting that information, reaa"fFie"Tol- 
lowing information ^heet. 



PROVIDING STUDENTS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
AND CAREER INFORMATION 

^ When students enrolhin a particular voca^onal 
program,- they' have .made one kind of vocational 
choice. However, before they make further 
(perhaps final) decisions regarding the route they . 
wish to travel after leaving school, they need more 
information on careers and career opportunities. 

A career usually embraces more than one occu-« 
patipn or one given job. All of a person's work 
experiences withi^i a given occupation make up 
that person's career. For Qxarhpte, a person's 
"career" in electronics cpuld involve (1) two years- 
experience working with radarin the U.S.* Navy; (2) 
three years' experience working as an assjstantin 
a snfwil T.V. repair shop: (3) ten years vyorking for a 
major television manufacturer designing T,V sets; 
and (4) ten years as owner of a T.V. repair shop. 
Students need adequate information not only on . 
the kinds of occupations that may be of interest to 
them, but also on the kinds of -educational and 
work experiences tfiiat will help them reach their 
long-range career goals. ' i 

As a result of their training, experience, an^ 
close. contact with students, vocational teachers 
are in an especially good position to provide stu- 
dents with the educational and career information 
they need to make sound career decisions. In addi- 
tion to training students in the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes essential for beginning ertiployment ' 

Seii^cting Careers to Present 

Merely exposing students to large am'ounts of ' 
.educational and. career information can over- 
whelno and confuse them. Therefore, it is impor^ 
tant to be selective in the information you present. 
In order to select wiseljs-you need to be aware of 
the educational/career information Which is avail- 
al?le, and familiar with the career' goals of your 
students'. In addition, you neeJcl to consider what 
' career inft)rmati6n th e studenfe al ready possess i n 
order to determine 'what additional information 
they need. By using information you have gathered 
through the many soufces available to you, you 
can discover the broad career interests common 




or advanced training, you, as a vocational teacher, 
should also provide students with the following^ 

• information, aboi^ 'occupations for which 
graduates of the vocational program canqual- 

. ify upon graduation • . , ^ 

• information about higher level occupations 
r^uiring further training or experience after 

/graduatio^f 

information about opportunities available for 
further education or specialized gaining " 
information concerning the labdr market and 
current and projected manpower" needs 
opportunitie^'to develop the skills they' need 
in order to gather and evaluate further educa- 
tional and carper information on their owrt 
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to all your 'students. This information can be 
gathered through the use of formal data-cbllection 
te chniqu es^ (e.g., cum ujat ive records, student au- 
tobiographlesranecdotal "records, standardized 
- tests, sociograms, or case studiesj, informal per- 
sonal contacts,^ home visits,' conferences,^ and' 
classroonr) interaction, 

In limiting your selection according to student 
interests, howevef, you need to be careful not to 
draw these limits too naVrowly. The point of pre- ' 
senting this information is to Increase students' 
awareness of the nuhierous options available to 
them. This means going beyond their present oc- 
cupational interests. For example, the mjajority of 
your autojnotive students may presently indicate 
an interes't in working in service stations. This does 
npt mean that yow should present information re- 
lating only to the work options available in.a ser- 
vice-station. Rather^ you should present that in- 
formation as well as inforrhatlon regarding other 
work opportunities involving related'skills and 
interests. 



r To gam skill in obtamtng data using formal d^a-collection tech- 
niques, you may wish to refer to Module F- 1 , Gather Student Data Using 
Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

2 To gam skill in obtaining data through personal contacts, you may 
wish to refer to Module f-2. Gather Student Data through Personal 
Contacts ^ 

3 - To gam skill in conducting student corjferences, you may wish to refer 
to Module F-3, Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 



These other opportunities may be tfiose which 
are at the same level as service station attendant 
which j'nyolve similar skills, or they may be those__ 
whuch involve higher level skills or more advanced 
training than the job of service station attendant. In 
essence, you are spying to students. If you tram to 
be a service station attendant, these are some 
other jobs for which you will be qualified. Further- 
more, this training can. serve as a basis for further 
training or education which will qualify you for 
jobs whicb are higher up on the career ladder." 

A career ladder is a way of categorizing the oc- 
cupational step§ within a profession frpm^ the jobs 
requiring the least training and involving the least 
responsibility and pay to those jobs requiring and ^ 
involving the»most A graphic representation of a 
career ladder from the field of 'dental tiealth ser- 
vices is shown in Figure 1. 

/ 



.Tfigurei \ 
(a^RBER LADDER 



Locating Career Information 



General Occupational Data 

General information about the labor mark^ and 
current and projected manpower needs can be 
obtained from reports compiled by school, com-^ 
munity, and government officials If your school or 
school district has conducted a community suryey 
recently, such a survey will contain excellent data 
on. the current and projected job openings in the 
|Qc3ta/ea. In addition) each state's sfate plan for 
vocational education contains data on employ- 
ment opportunities within the state. The local 

Chamber of commerce may have gathered similar 

' data. 

(government agencie.s. such as the US Em- . 
' ployn^nt Service, the U S Department of Labor, 
and .the state employment service, generally 
gather data on state and national manpower and ' 
labor trendsiDn a regular basis. Union officials and 
manufactunng or business organizations may also 
have data of this kind avail^We. By checking these 
sources, you can det^rfmne the occupations in 
which there wilt be the most demand for woYkers 
/ when your students are entering the laoor market. 

It is important that you have accurate informa- 
tion in this area available for your students so they 
can make wise training and preparation^ecisions 
For example, if astudenfhas planned to train for a 
partlcjjiar occupation for which there will be few 
jobs m the near future, tbat student needs to be 
aware of that fact. 

* ^pecifiG^Occupational Data 

In addition to general information about occu- 
pational opportunities, you need to gather mfor- 
' mation about the specific Qccupational areas you 
have decided to cx^Ver with your students. The 
following kirfdsof information are needed. 

• name of the occupation ^ 

* • description of the kinds o^f tasks involved irr 
the occupation 

• qualifications: 

• training or vocational preparations- 
needed * ' ] ^ 

• educational preparation needed 

• experience required__^ ^ 

• exan^ina^onfe which must be taken 
^^^^ - V'union membership reqijired 

_ worker traits desired (abilities, attitudes, 
interests, physical conditions, tempera- 
ment, etc.) 

• apprenticeship required 



i • other occupatioas requiring similar quali- 
\ fications'and skills 

Ttiere are many sources for this type of informa- 
tion. One source is the personal knowledge" you 
have gained through your own educatiort^traini ng, 
and expenence. textbooks su<jh*as Career Guid- 
ance: An Individual Developmental Approach^ can 
provide you with background information on 
career planning and theories 

^Standard reference works such as the Dictio- 
nary of Occupational Titles (DOT)^ and the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook^ and the two-volume 
Encyclopedia of. Careers'^ provide information 
about a wide range of jobs. This information in- 
clude^ job descriptions, qualifications needed, 
and education and training requfrements. 

Existing occupational analyses sUch as the oc- 
. cupational catalogues of perfbrro^nce objectives 
produced by the Vocational-Technical Education 
Consortium of States (V-TECS) are anothersource 
of occupational information V-TECS catalogues 
' are available to teachers in the thirteeYi member 
states thr^gh the Bureau of Vocational Education 
in their state departments of education. Such 
analyses provide detailed inforrnation concerning 
the tasks involved in each given occupation. 

People are also an excellent source Other voca-' 
tional teachers, xinion officials, employers and 
employees in local businesses and industries, 
guKjJance staff, and state department officials can 
usually provide you with a broad range of informa- 
tion about specific, occupations. 



4 lOMorman Sovennsen, Caree/" Gu/c^ance Ari^lndividuaLDevelopmerh 
tal Approach (Columbus.^ OH Charles E Merrill Publishing Co. 1973) 

5 U S Department Labor, Bureau'of Employment Secunty, Dictionary 
p/Occupaf/ona/I/f/es.Volumeslandll. 1965 (NOTE Updated editions of 
the DOT are published periodically) 

6 U S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupattonal 
Outlooi< Handbook, Bulletin 1700, Current Edition 

' 7 Encyclopedia ol Careers (New York, NY Doubleday and Co . Inc., 
1967) 



Education/Training Opportunities 

Once you have established the educational 
and/or training requirements for, the occupations 
or occupational areas to be covered, you need to 
determine the opportuf ities which exist to meet 
those requirements. Two resources which give de- 
tailed information on educational programs are 
Love/oys College Guide^ a'fid Ferguson s Guide to 
Two-Yeir College Programs.^ 

The,se references provide" listings. of various in- 
stitutions offering four-year and two-year pro- 
grams and give descriptions ot the programs of- 
fered by ^ach institution Guidance personnel and' 
government manpower training offipes can also 
provide information rn this area. 

More detailed information on the programs of- 
fered by specific colleges, technical schools, or 
other training institutions is usually, available in 
catalogues put out by each individual educational 
or training institution Such catalogues may be 
available in the guidance office or in the school 
library If not, or if you need catalogues from addi- 
tional institutions^ they are generailv available 
from the institution without^ charge 

^^ost'Catalogues wjll contain general inform'a- 
tion ^bout the school, and specific information 
abbut the school's .academic ^nd graduation re- 
quirements, program offenngs, and course offer- 
ings. Since this information may change some- 
what each year, mos^ institutions produce a new 
catalogue annually Thus, it is important to be sure 
the catalogues you use are up to date 




8' Clarence E Lovejoy. Lovejoys College Guide Thirteenth Edition 
(New York. NY Simon and Schuster. 1976 

9 Fergusons Guide^to TwO-Year College Programs {New jrork Ny 
Doubleday and Co , Inc . 1971) 



Classroom Materials 

Students can certainly use some of the refer- 
ence materials and reports mentioned previously 
However, there are additional materials you can 
obtain to use in providing students with informa- 
tion on educa'tional and career, opportunities 
Nearly every publishing house now produces ma- 
tenals on various careers and different approaches 
to presenting .educational and occupaiional ac- 
' tivities (eg., files, booklets, kits, and texts) Sci- 
ence Research Associates (SRA), for sample, 
publishes Job Senes* Booklets^^ which describe 
-careers in various fields SRA* also publishes 
'Widening Occupational Roles K/f,^^ which in- 
cludes information sheets on over 300 occupa- 
tions, for use by students in investigating their 
interests and needs 

Career biographies such as J. C. Penney, Mer- 
chant Pnnce,^^ Charles F Kettering. Inventor and 
idealist}^ William L McKnightJndustnalist,^'^ and 
William Powell Lear, Creative Design and Inven- 
tor,'^^ are also published by these firms These 
books can stimulate a student s interests m a par- 
ticular career area while also offering information 
on the life of the person described in the biog- 
raphy 

Various audfovisual materials such career 
awareness films and fHmstrips are available from 
such companies as the Learning Resources Com- 
pany in Flonda and Guidance Assgciates in New 
York City. Finally, there are Simulation and gaming 

^devices available in the area of career awareness, 

'^such^s the Life Cafreer Game 

\Manyof th6se materials may be available \h your 
own school or community. By checking with the 
school's guidance office, the school media center, 
the school and town library? and the district cur- 
nculum center, you mjay find many relevant mate- 
rials.* In addition, you may check "publisher's 
catalogues to see what other materials are avail- 
able. In some cases, you m^ find that a film or 
record listed in a catalogue is available on a rental 
basis from a local or regional audiovisual dis- 
trtbutor ^ ' ^ ' " 



10 Job Series Booklets (Chicago IL Science Research Associates. 
1975) 

11 Widening Occupational Roles Kit (Chtcago IL Science Research 
Assolttates. 1973) 

12 B|atrice Plumb, J C Penney. Merchant Prince {MtnneapoUs MN T 
S Oemson & Company, tnc , 1963) * 

13 Gladys Zehnpfennig. Charles f Kettehng Inventor arid Idealist 
(Minneapolis, MN T Denisonr & CoQnpanyv Inc , 1962) 

J4 Mitdr^ Houghton Comfort, William L McKnight, Industrialist (Min- 
neapolis, MN T S Denison & COmpepy Inc , 1962) 

15 L E Leipold, Wilbam Powell Lear, tteative Design and Inventor 
(Minneapolis. MN T S Denison & Company. Inc '1967) • 

16 Sarane^ Boocock. Lite Career Game (New York, NY Western Pub 
hshing Co , 1968) . * 



Films may also be available from businesses and , 
industries, their related professional organiza- 
ttonsror federal agencies. Since these are usually 
promotional films, yojj can offen find them listed la 
the Educators Guide to Free Films.^'^ This guide 
lists films that illustrate many different careers 
and often highlights films that address career 
decision-making in general. 




Another classroom aid is the newspaper. Stu- 
dents can use the classified pages to familiarize 
themselves with occupational opportunities avail- 
able locally. They can survey how frequently ads 
appear in their area of occupational interest, and 



17 Educators Guide to free Films (Randolf. Wl Educators Progress 
Service. Inc , piiT)lishe<^ annually) 




thay can see what qualifications are listed in these 
ads. Thi^can give them a very realistic view of the 
local labor market. 

One final classroom aid that should not be over- 
lool^ed is the use of human resources. Persons 
employed by the local offices of state and federal 
employment services may be willihg tp speak to 
students abput job trends. Other teachers and 
guidance personnel in the school can speak to 
students about. particular careers or educational 
and training opportunities. - 

Persons associated with local organizations 
(e.g., chamber of commerce, retail merchants 
associations, central labor uni|)^tcounci^), wfth 
local businesses and industries (both employers, 
and employees), and with local educational or 
training institutions also can be used as guest 
speakers. These people can provide students wrth 
valuable career, and educational information from 
their own personal expertise and experience. 



Evalluating Materials 



Before using any InformationaL material, you 
need to make certain the material is unbiased, up 
to date, and contains accurate information. The 
fpllowjng points should .be considered. 

Is ttmifiiterlai up tp date? — College bulletins 
goout^date annually. Jobdescriptions should be 
carefully ch^cKed iithey are more than four or five 
yearsbld. Labpr ma/ket information changes con- 
stantly. Guest speaker^ may possess outmoded 
data or^information. 

Is the material unbiased and accurate?— -In- 
formation needs to be checked for biases or 
stereotyping, incomplete or inaccurate d^ta, re- 
cruiting rather than informing, and misleading 
generalizations. For example, a film may show 
only white males working in a particula/ occupa- 
tion. 



Or, a film or pamphlet produced by a major car 
manufactgrer maybe unsatisfactory because of its 
corporate point of view. Such films are often de- 
signed to sell a product or to create good pu^c 
relations. Thus, the material is slanted to show only 
the assets and none of the liabilities. 

The way the material 13 organized may also tend 
to portray a misleading picture of reality. Or,' a 
speaker may relate oniy^the advantages qf his or 
her occup|ition, rather than presenting both the 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Anot^her point to consider in evaluating the ma- 
terial is the level of your students/lt is not enougti 
to select materials only according to your stu- 
dents' stated career goals and occupational inter- 
ests. If students are going to use the materials, you 
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need to make sure that any materials you select are 
appropriate for students*' comprehension and 
reading levels, " ' • 

P[anning and Presenting Information 



Once you have identified your students' needs 
and interests, the informati.on they alrejady pos- 
sess, informational sources and materials, and 
available classroqm aids, you are, ready to begin 
planning howto present educational and occupa- 
tional information to your stucje/its. There is no 
one right way to present this information. An effec- 
tive tbacher will use a variety of techniques and 
materials in order to stimulate student interest. 
The important thing is that the planned activities 
should be' a regular part of the classroom routine, 
not just isolated events dropped into the program 
as opportunity allows or Student demands dictate 




Before you present information to students on 
actual occupational and educational opportuni- 
ties, you need to ensure that ihey are a>ware of 
their own occupational interests and preferences. 
One way students can investigate their career 
interests is-by usin^ one of the. vocational career 
theories. . ' * 



Most voca- 
tional 

theor4es deal 
• with career 
clusters. A 
career clus- 
ter is a va- ^ 
riety of oc- " 
cupatfoiis .in 
a given field 
that Involve 
common 
* skills and 
knowledge. 
For example, 
a clustering 
system de- 
vised by 
John HollancJ 
involves 5ix 

clusters: (1) realistic, () inteHectual, (3) soicial, (4) 



conventional, (5) enterprising, and (6) artistic . 
Each cluster includes a,description of the person- 
ality traits pf a person who fits that cluster, and a 
listing of the occupations in the cluster By helping 
students determine which cluster or clusters best 
fit them\ students can then explore thQ occupa- 
tions related to 'those clusters. 

Before attempting to pres|n^ information using 
such career theories, however, t is important that 
you be familiar with the theory and its application. 
Any text on ,yocational guidance of career de- 
velopment can prdvlde you with the necessary 
background information on 'the vanous career 
theories. *[ 

Another way to help students recognize their 
own career interests and needs is to use interest 
invento>i^s (e.g., louder Preference Teat, Ohio Vo-* 
cational Interest Survey (OVIS), or Strong Voca-. 
tional Interest Blank) with them. If students have 
hot taken these previously, yoii should^rrapge for 
them to take one or more. The guidance staff can 
then be asked to assist you in explaining and inter- 
preting the test results to theistudents. 

Once students have estalblished what their 
interests are, you can begin to present actual 
career and educational information to them. One 
way to present this informatit^n is to incorpdrate it 
into the regular course cohtent. For example, 
Vjiheu students are beginning to draw plans for the 
construction of a desk in a|Woods II cours^, the 
teacher could ask a cabinet(Viaker to speak to the 
class on cabinetmaking as aicareer, sindlhe prepa- 
ration needed to enter that ocoupation 
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As the project continues and nears comf^tetfen, 
the teacher could bring in a finish carpenter or^ 
furniture finisher to speak to the class on his or her 
occupation. Throughout the entire* project, the 
teacher can weave career information into ac- 
tivities by providing related pamphlets, guest 
speakers, and other materials to the students. In 
addition;' the teacher can make use of relevant 
audiovisual jnaterials, for example, films showing 
persons at work in their given occupations. 

Another way to present career information is to 
set aside one day each week.|o disjcuss careers. . 
For example, each Friday could be considered 
Career Day, a time when the teacher presents a 
particular caji ger clus ter. These career days could 
be used to fsiover career information related to par- 

.ticular occupations' (e.g., opportunities for ad- 
vanced training, occupational opportunities, and 
educational requirements). A variety of materials 

/and speakers could be used in presenting this 
infornriation. 

A third way to introdtrt^e career information in 
the classroom is to p4an and usel^itcupational 
units. You can set aside a block of time both to aid 
students in defining their career goals, and to 
present career information to thehi! Time could 
also be provided to allow students to pijfsue their 
iiitof)a>fits on an individual basis. 

While presenting career information within a 
^single block is a vafid approach, it does have 
limitations. Career development should be a con- 
tinuous part of a person's education. Although iso- 
lated -units are useful in providing information, 
they do not provide the developmental, sequential 
information possible in an .ongoing proQram'of 
career exploration. ^ 

Besides presenting lessons, there are some 
other activities that vocational teachers can use to 
present educational and ca;ee/ information. In the 
classroom,' you can maint^n a file of occupational 
infOTmation related to your vocational field. This 
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information can be used both in classroom pre- 
sentations and by , students (or individual career 
exploration. 

You could consult with the school's guidance 
staff for help in setting up^he file. If possible, the 
same system should be used as fs used in the 
school's career information file so that information 
within the school is easy for students to locate. 
.Many of these materials will be those which you 
gather during your'preplanning; however, the file 
should be updated and expanded regularly. Stu- 
dents can also collect items for this file. 

Bulletin boards or other displays can be usid to 
highlight occupational trends^, career clustery, 
educatiorial opportunities, or particular occupa- 
tions. Suc\i displays caR stimulate additional stu- 
dent interest. Involving students in designing 
and/or preparing these displays can al%o stimulate 
their interest and provide them with additional in- 
formation. 

Simulations, role-plays, and games can be used 
to present career information. By having students 
participate in role-play situations which involve 
them in various work roles and situations, they can 
get a more realistic view oi their occupational 
interests and^-preferences. Using Boocock's Life 
Career Game (see p. 9) can provide students with 
ide^s about the roles of^the future, information' 
about occupational and educational alternatives 
and opportunities, and decision-making skills. 




Student vocational organizations such as Fu- 
ture Farmers of America*(FFA), Future Homemak- 
ers of America' (KdA),^Hame Economics Related 
OcQupations (HERt)), Distributive Education 
Clubs of America (DECA)> Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America (Y'CA), Office Education Associ- 
ation (OEA), and Future Business Leaders of 
America (FBLA), and clubs such as Junior 
Achievement give students opportunities to learn 



about, artd participate in. activities related to spe- 
cific occupations. For example. Junior Achieve- 
ment gives students experience in setting up and 
running actual businesses. You can make students 
aware of these organizations and, perhaps, act as 
sponsor or advisor for a particular organization 

Field tnps to businesses, educational institu- 
tions, ind ustrial plants, etc . are other activities that 
can aid in providing students with career informa- 
tion. Field trips are an excellent way to provide 
.students wilh firsthand information on particular 
occupations by observing, and perhaps interview- 
ing, workers in the field. 

Such trips need to be well organized. Students 
need to know in advance the purpose of the field 
trip. You also need to explain befqre the trip (1) 
background information on the occupation or in- 
stitution, aad (2) what particular things'to look for 
when observing the workers You can supplemjant 
these explanations with any reference materials 
that may aid "sfudef>ts40'WMier-sta«ding the trip If 
possible, students should be provided with a 
checklist of th ings to look for during the field tnp 
Finally, during 'follow-up activities, you can help 
students to relate what they have learped to their 
own needs and interests. 

, Often, school guidance staff, administrators, or 
other teachers^ arrange college nights, open 
houses, or career days. You can help by cooperat- 
ing in the planning and organization of such pro- 
grams. You could aid the guidance staff by making 
initial contacts with prospective speakers or by 
preparing information sheets describing these 
speakers. * ^ 




You can also Help by preparing students for 
these programs by giving them some orientation 
to whatJne speakers will present and the kinfd^of 
work ti^ do. You could also help welcome speak: 
ers on the day of the event. Whatever the activiij^ 
you can contribute by being willing to help irfan/' 
of the related program activities. v ' 



You can also provide students with educational 
* and career information by conferring with them on 
an individual basis and by preparing them for, and 
assisting therjun, gathering ^formation on their 
own. Individual conferences can be helpful m 
meeting special needs or answering questions 
unique to an irklividual student. Students should 
know that you are available at certain times to 
discuss their concerns on an individual basis, and 
they need to^now what those times are. 

Students .^^hould be aware that the schools 
guidance ^taff is well qualified and willing to help 
them with these personal concerns. They need to 
knov/ when guidance staff is available and what 
procedures are to be used in setting up appoint- 
ments with a counselor. In order to encourage 
students to consult the guidance staff, it may be 
helpful, to have counselors visit your classes as 
guest speakers. Students will usually feel more 
comfortable consulting someone they have met 
and had interaction with. 

You can help students gather information on 
their own by providing them with the following 
skills and knowledge. 

• ability to use the school and classroom files of 
occupational and educational information 

• knowledge of the resources available within 
the school gnd community for locating infor- 
mation 

• knowledge of additional resources available 
outside the community 

• ability to locate information in reference texts 
such as the DOT 

• ability to evaluate material, checking for 
stereotyping, biased information, recruiting 
techniques, incomplete or inaccurate infor- 
mation, and outdated information, etc. 

One method for assisting students in locating 
information (which may also serve to encourage 
them to do so) is to provide them with blank data- 
gathering forms which can be kept in a notebook 
for future reference or use by other students. A 
sample form is shown in Sample 1. 

Ther.e ace many ways to provide students with 
educational and career information. The particular 
method or approach you use will depend on your 
teaching style, the needs of your students, and the 
resourced available to you. Initially, you need to 
help students identify their own career goals. Once 
these have been established, you can work with 
students to ensure that they acquire the career and 
educational information they need and are able to 
relate that information to their own career goals. 
In this way, students will be better prepared to 
make realistic, interesfing, and appropriate career 
choices. 
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SAMPLE 1 




IfBptmlttortS Whlc^^ 
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For in-depth information of the sources yo^u.can use in locating occupa- 
tional information, including directions for contacting these sources, you 
may wish to refer to Hoppock, Occupational Information: Where to Get It 
and How to Use It in Counseling and in Teaching, Fourth Edition. The 
sources in this text can also be useful to your students^n locating informa- 
tion.' 



t 

Inpraer to become fSrrjiJiar with thewariety and amount of pHnted and 
udiovisual materials, avaHable to you for^presenting career information to 
your students, you nritay wish to check the local libraries for material§/or 
catalogues. YoCi cou^^ ^Iso send away^to X\)e major publishers of educa- 
tional materials for copies of their latest catalogue*^ of such materials. 



The following items check yoUr comprehension of the material in the 
Information sheet, Providing Students with Educational and Career Infor- 
mation, pp. 6-*14. Each of the five items requires a short e^say-type re- 
sponse. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item * 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Discuss the need for presenting educational and career information td students in your vocational 
area. 




2. How should you phoose what areas of career and educational information you will present to your 
students?^ 



.A 



3. What kinds of information do you need on each occupational area you present? 
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^ 4. There is a great variety of information available on educational and occupational information. What 
criteria would you use for selecting the most appropriate materials to meet your students' needs, 
interests, arid abilities? \ 



4 



(. 



\ 



5. fdentify and discuss some activities you can use to present educational and career information. 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The World of work can satisfy the social, 
economic, and psychological needs of stu- 
dents by providing them with a sense of per- 
sonal dignity, a means of social interaction,,and 
a way to express themselves. Students, how- 
ever, need to find the kinds of work that are 
rewarding to thenn. As a vocational teacher, you 
are in^a Unique position to assist students in 
identifying rewarding work. You know and work 
closely, with your students and can present 
educational and career information to fit the 
needs and interests of students in your own 
ocbupational specialty. 

2. the most important step jn selecting what in- 
formation to present to students is to assess 
what kind of educational and occupational in-^ 
formation they already have, and what their 
career goals are. Then, you can determine^hat 
additional information is needed. Since stu- 
dents are already grouped in a particular voca- 
tional area according to interest, you can also 

•present the career options-available in that 
given area. 

3. When presenting occupational information, it is 
important that you name the occupation and 
give a description of the kinds of tasks the stu- 

"dent would be doing in- that field. Students^ 
yvould also need to know what qualifications 



' are needed for the job, the training needed, the 
method for entry, and any other requirements 
(e.g., union membership) for the job. This kind 
of information will help the students determine"^ 
if their career expectations are realistic. Also, 
you should present other clusters of careers 
with similar work traits to give students more of 
a choice in finding careers to fit their needs. 

4. Educational and occupational information is 
constantly changing. Therefore, you need to 
make a careful examination of all materials you 
use. All information should be up to date, accu- 
rate, and unbiased (e.g., free from stereotyping 
or the use of recruiting techniques). 

5. There are many different approaches you can 
use to stimulate fludent interest. Bulletin 
boards can be used^ attract^ention to, and 
present information on, various caree.rs. Bulle- 
tin boards ?ire also an excellent-way to intro- 
duce an, occupational unit to studentST^^Dc- 
cupational unit can be presented in many ways 

" depending on the needs and*1nterests of the 
students. Simulations, field trips, career days, 
and college nights can be used as part of an^' 
occgpattonal unit or as an additional means of 1 
getting students involved in obtaining educa- 
tional and occupational information. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your com pleted Self-Check should have co;^ered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions abbut any additional points you 
made, revi.ew the material in the information sheet. Providing Students with Educational and Career 
information, pp. 6-14, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 





I 




Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which involves providing information on educational and career oppor- 
tunities. Prepare a detailed lesson plan for achieving this objective. Instead 
of developing a lessor>plan, you may select a lesson plan that you have 
developed previously, and adapt that plan so that it includes the presenta- 
tion of information on educational and care^ opportunities. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your/ 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 



Based on your lesson 'p\an, select and obtain any materials needed foryour 
presentation. When selecting materials, make,,certain that they are up to 
date, accurate, and unbiased. 



fn a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, present your lesson to a 
group of two to five peers. These peers will serve two functions: (1 ) they will 
role-play.the students to whom you are presenting your lesson, and (2) they 
will evaluate your performance. If peers are not available to you, you m^y 
present your lesson to your resource person. 



If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
so you may view your own presentation at a later time. 



Multiple copies of thfe Presentation Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience. Give a copy to each peer, or to your resource person, peiore 
making your presentation in order to ensure that each knows what to look, 
for in your presentation. However, indicate that during the lesson, all 
attention is to be directed toward you, and that the checklists are to be 
completed after the lesson is finished. 



If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy of 
the Presentation Checklist. 
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PjRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Direc^bns: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that '^r 
each of the following performance components was not accomplishe'd, 



partially accompj^shBd, or fully accomplishe<f. If, because of special cir- oate 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' fw^ourfco p»rson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE^ 



The teacher's presentation include^ the following Information: 







□ 




□ 


p "1 


□ 


□ ■a 


□ 




□ 


era 


□ 


□ a 



2. job descriptions^. : 

3. qualifications needed for each job 

. 4. training needed for each job 

5. abilities, aptitudes, physical demands. Interests, and vocational 
preparation needed for eaeh job- . .*. ' 

- ' . t 

6. educational background needed to reach entry level 

7. opportunities available In theoccupafon through additional educa-' \ — i i — i — i 

tion^. : LJ LJ LJ 

. J^. approximate salary range of person(s) o^pployed in the occupa- i — i. i — \ \ — i 

tion(s) ! r LJ LJ LJ 

9. professional outlook orNopportunitles for placement and advance I — i i — i i — \ ^-rrH 

. ment ^^.^^ LJ LJ LJ :L:j 

10. »»quirennents needed such as experience, parsing of State exams^ .i — i i — i i — i 
union membership, etc i..* : I I 'I I I I 

11. Other career clusters requiring similar worker traits . . . 

Theteadfir: r— i i— i \ — i 

12. made use of reference materials to present the fesson L I LJ I I 

13'. aided and encouraged students in making use of reference mate- | — i i — i i — i 

rials.:.' LJ LJ LJ 

The material presented was: * I — i i — i \ — i 

14. uptodate" l. ^ LJ ^LJ LJ 

'15. accurate : — *. / 



□ □ □ m 



16. unbiasedlfree of male/female stereotyping, no distortion of infor- | — i i — i | — i 
^* mation to, recruit people to the field, etc.) ' I I I I I I 
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The teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 

present Information and stimulate student Interest: i i i i i i j— I 

17. an occupational unit I — ' I — ' I — ' 

18. bulletin board displays C] CH CH S. 

•4 n n n n 

19. simulation activities ^ ' — ' ' — ' ' — 

'20, resource persons ^ .1— ^ ^ ^ 

21. student presentations 1—3 I— ^ I— ^ 

' . ^ n □ n 

22. individual projects ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

23. a file of materials containing occupational and educational in- i i i i i i pn 
formation I — 'I — 'I — ' ' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIi^L, or FULL box to indicate that ^^'"^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplishech or fully accomplished. If, because of spepiahcir- o^t® 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. . Resource Person 

> A 

^ I ' ; 

c LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teaGhei;^^ presentation Included the following Information: 

1. the nami&(s) of the occupation(s) or career cluster(s) being dis- 



2. job descriptions 

3. qualifications needed for each job 

4. training rleeded for each job 



' 5. abilities,' aptitudes, physical demands, interests, and vocational 
preparation needed for each job 

^6. educational background needed to reach entry level 

7. opportunities available in the occupation through additional educa- 
tion s 

8. approximate salary range of person(s) employed in the occupa- 
tion (s) r 

9. professional outlook or opportunities for placement and advance- 
ment « 



?f. other career :filusters requiring similar worker traits 



The teacher:. 

12. made use.^ reference materials to present the lesson 



13. aided and encouraged students in making use of reference mate- 
rials ^ 

The material presented was: 

14. up to date ^ . ' 

15. accurate , ^. 

16. unbiased (fi'ee of male/femafe stereotyping, no distortion of infor- 
mation to recruit people to the field, etc.) 
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□ □ B 
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□ □ E; 
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1 — 11 — ] Ud 
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n n tti 

1 — 1 1 — 1 




OD"§ 
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□ □; B 
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n n PI 

1 1 l_J 


r~i 
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r~i n 

LJ LJ ,|2J 
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□ □ a 
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□ □ § 




□ □ a 


□ 




□ 
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□ □ w 
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□ □ ?B 




The teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 
present Information and stimulate studeni Interest: 

17. an occupational unit ' 

18. bulletin board displays — - 

19. simulation activities ^. 

20. resource persons 

21. student jDresentations 

.52. individual projects 

23. a file of materials containing- occupational and educational in- 
formation 
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TEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTI^, or FULL box to indicate that ''""^^ ' 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, . 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 
cumstances, a performance component wals not applicable, or impossible ' 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ♦ Resource Per»on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's presentation included the^foiiowing information: 

1. the name(s) of the occupation(s) or career cluster(s). being dis- 
, cussed : - _ . 



2. job descriptions 

3. qualifications needed for each job .* * 

4. training needed for each job^ , 

5. abilities, -aptitudes, physical demands, interests, and vocational 
preparation needed for each job 



6. educational background needed Jo reach entry level 



7. opportunfties availably in thaoccupation through additional educa- 



9. professional outlook or opportunities for placement and advance-' 
ment ' 



10. requirements needed such a^ eiperience, passing of state e)^ams, 
union membership, etc 

11. other career clusters requiring similar worker traits?" 



The teacher: « > ^ 

12. made use of reference materials to present the lesson 



13. aided and encouraged students in making use of reference mate- 
rials *. ^ ^ 

The materiai presented was: ^ 

14. up to date ,., 



15. accurate. 



16. unbiased (free of male/female stereotyping, no distortion of infor- 
mation to recruit people to the field, etc.) 
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The teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 

present information and stimulate student interest: i i | | 

17. an occupational unit ^ ' — ' ' — ^ 

18. bulletin board displays • .• • - ^ ^ 

^ '^"^ □ □ 

19. simulation activities • >v^... « — i j 

20. resource persons >...,.. • f— I 

21. student presentations • ' ' — ' — ' 

22. individual projepts D ^ 

23. a file of materials containing occupational and educational in- i j i i 
formation •• ^- ' — ' 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive fULL, or N/A responses. If anyltem receives a NO, or 
PARTfAL response, the teacher and resource person'should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRE$ENTATIONX)HECKIllST 



Direbtions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that • ^"''^ 
each pf the following performance components was not accomplished. 



* * partially accomplished, or fully accomplishedaif, because of speciaJ cir- ' oate 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible" ^ 

to execute, place an X in thQ k/A box. Resource person 

^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Tht teacher's presentation Included the following information: 

1. the name(s) of the occupation(s) or career cluster(s) being dis- 
. cussed ^ : 

2! job descriptions '. , 

, -3. qualifications needed for each job ... ^ 

4. training needed for' each job 

5. ^bilitieSr aptitudes, physical demands, mferests, and vocational . 

preparation needed for each. job : 

6. educational background needed to reach entry, level . . . : 

■ . VI ■ . s 

7. opportunities available in the occupation through additional educa- 
, ' tion '.. : ,J 

8. approximate salary range of person(s) employed in th^ occupa- 
tion(s) * 



10. requirements needed such as experience, passing of state exams, 
union membership, ate 

11. other career clusters requiring similar worker traits .* 

X/ : 

The teacher: . i 

12. hiade use of reference materials to present the lesson 

T3,^ aided and encouraged students in making use of reference mate- 
rials 

The material presented w^s: J 

14. up to date ^ 

15. accurate ....... 

16. unbiased '(free of male/female stereotyping, no distortion of infor- 
I matiort to recruit people to the field, etc.) v 
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TKe teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 

present information and stimutate student interests. | j | | I I nfl 

17. an occupational unit I — ' ' — ' ' — ' ^-r*. 

n n n 1^1 

18. bulletin board displays ' — > ' — ' ' — » hr^. 

*n n n Ml 

19. simulation activities ' — » ' — ' ' — * ??rT. 

□ □ □ H 

20. resource persons * ' — » ' — ' , ' — * -yr^x 

n □ 

21. student presentations ' — » ' — ' ' — * 

22. individual projects D CH ^ 

23. a file of materials containing occupational knd educational in- i i rn i j p^f 
formation ' — * — — y^^-^ 



LEVEL OF PERffORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses.Jf any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAU or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

parfially acoonjplished, or fully accomplished.. If, because pf special c'ir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible r^. 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



±: 



Rosburce Person 



LEVEL OF PERFQRMANCE 



The teacher's preseniatlon. (ncluded the follpwing Information: 

1. the name(s) of trie occupation(s) or career cluster(s) being dis- rrn i — i 
cussed l_J I I 

2. job descriptions ^ : □ □ 

<^ 3. qualifications needed for each job □ □ 

4. training needed for each job ..- □ □ 

5) abilities, aptitudes, physical demands, interests, and vocational i — i i — i 

< preparation needed for each job . . . , 'I I I I 

6. educational background needed to reach entry level . . . □ .□ 

7. opportunities available in the occupation through additional educa- i — i i — -T 
tion \. ......... I I I I 

, 8. approximate salary rang^^of pers9n(s)'ef^loyed in the occupa- 

< 

9. professional outlook or cfppprtunities for placement and advance- i — i i — i 

ment I I I I 

10. requirements needed suc)i as experience, passing of state exams, i — i • i — i 
union membership, etc. I I I I 

11. other career clusters requiring similar worker traits □ □ 

The teacher: ^ i — i i — i 

12. made use of reference materials tcf present the lesson . . I I 

13. aided and encouraged students in making use of reference mate- i— i i— i ' 
^ rials ^ ^ LJ ^ LJ 

The material presented waafi, \ i — i i— i 

14. up to date . . . , .* \ . . . . . i . * UJ I I 

15. accurate r.v \. : □ □ 

16. unbiased (free of male/female stereofypink no distortion of infor- i — i i — i 
mation to recruit people to the field, ISftc.f jX I I. I I 
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The teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 
present Information and stimulate student interest: 

17. an occupational unit . 

18. bulletin board displays , 

19. simulation activities ' — 

20. resource persons / 

21. student presentations . ( : • ' 

22. ' individual projects -^J- . . ^ • 

v23. -a file of materials containing occupational and educational in- 
formation : 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If ally item receives a NO, or 
PABTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determinj^what additional activities 
the tQacher needs to complete in order to reach-competency in the weak area(§). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



\ 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FUlI box to indicate,that ^"'^ / 

each of the following 'performance components was not accomplilhed, 

partially accomplished, or fully accoftiplrshed. If, because of special cir-^ 

cumstances, ^ performance component was not applicable, or impossible^ 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's presentation Included the following (nformatlon: 

1. the name(s) of the occupation(s) or career cluster(s) being dis- 
cussed 

2. job descriptions -.^ 

3. qualifications needed for each job .* r 

4. 'training needed for each job T 

5. abilities, aptitudes, physical d^mands,^ interests, and vocational 
preparation needed for each job 

6. educationaf background needed to reach entry leyel 

7. opportunities available m the occupation through additional educa- 
^tion ' 1 

8. approximate salary range of perso'n(s) employed in the occupa- 
tion(s) 



10^ 'l^eqcrtrements needed such as experience, passing of state exams,^ 
^ (^nipin membership, etc 

t1. other career clusters requiring similar worker traits 

The teacher; 

12. made'use of referenci^^aterials to present the lesson a . 

13. ^ aided anCT encouraged' students in making use-of reference mate- 

rials 

The material presented was: 

14r up to date , ^ 

15. accurate 7....:.".... CH d Q B' 
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16. Unbiased (free of male/female stereotyping, n(>.distortion of infor- 
mation to recruit people to the field, etc.) /. 



□ □ □ i 
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The teacher made use of at least one of the following techniques to 

□ □□ 



present information and stimulate student interest: i t i t i i 

17. an occupational unit ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 



M 



J8. bulletin board displays ^ 

19. simulation activities . : — . . . • D D 

20. resource persohs v O ^ ^ 

n □ Q ® 

21 . student pj-esentatrons ' — ' ' — ' 

^ n □ □ ' H 

22. individual projects ' — ' 4— ' ' — 

♦ . ^ 

23. a file of materials containing occupational and educational in- i i i t i i 
formation — — — 

.- ' - ^/ 

LEVEL OF PERFORIWIANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a 1^0, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competen^ in the weak area(s). 



Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 








^4) 



'For a definition of "actual school situation," see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

. Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities (F-4) 



^ Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 



an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEi^. OF (PERFORMANCE head ing. o^i^ 
If, tjecause of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
appncable, or impossible to execute, place an X in th^ N/A box. 



Resource Porson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's presentation Included the following Informa- 
tion: 

1. the nam0(s) of the occupatiQn(sJ or' career cluster(s) 
being discussed 

2. job descriptions : 4^ 

3. qualifications needed for eaciT job-s . 

4. training needed for each job <. . 



5. abittties, aptitudes, physical demands, interests, and vo^ 
^cational preparation needed for each'^job 

6'. educational backgrountf^needed to ntfach entry level . . 

7. opportunities availahte^ the occupation through addi- 
tional educ^dn . m . . . rr: 

8. approximate salary rgngeiof person(s) employed^in toe 
occupBtk)n(s) * 

9. , prof essional outlook or opportunities for placement and 
" advancement . . . , / ^S^.* 

10. requirements needed such as experience, passing of 
state exams, union membership, etc. , 



11. other career clusters requiring similar worker traits ., 
The teacher: 

12. pfiade use of reference materials to present the lesso 



13. aided and encouraged students in making use of refa 
ence materials % . 
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The material presented was: 

14. up to date 



15. accurate ^ 

16. unbiased 



17. appropriate to students' needs, interests, and abili^ . 

The teacher made use of at least one of the following tech- 
niques to present Information and stimulate student inter- 
est: ' 

19. an occupational unit 



19. bulletin board displays 

20. simulation activities . . . 

21. resource persons 

22. student presentations . 

23. Individual projects .... 



□ 



24. a file of materials contair)ing occupational and educa- 
tional information 

in working with Individual students, the teacher: 

25. was responsive to individual needs . 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



26. provided appropriate educational and career informa- r— 1 
tion I — I 



*° <f »* 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOODTor EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource personjjhould meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

£ach module is designed to help you gain competency 
Irr a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining thes^lwo functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive In the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservlce teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4,* (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the Information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire modufe 

• that you are competent In one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the^final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested byyour resource person before^attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in ^ach of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select ^tivities to help you 
reach competency. This coJid involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources'Or^com- 
pletlng additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) 'competing §pme other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. • 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation ... refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, sebqndary or post-seconaary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can pom- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to art item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed tbSupple- 
ment and enrich the required items m a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroonrr teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student. . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . referstoamajorvocational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trad6 and industrial edu- 
cation. ; 

You or the Teacrier , . , refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module." 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessn^ent 

N/A . . . The cnterion was not met be^^use it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent. 

Poor. . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unal^le to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability toperform^jt. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . . the teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. f 
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Titles of The Centei^s \ 
Performance-Based Teach^er Education Modules 



Cattgoiy A: Prognun Ptanning, D«vflopm«nt; and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

" A-2 Conduct a Community Survey* 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-^ Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Cpurse of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Prog^ram Plans 

A-1 0 Cond uct a Stude nt Follow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

pata goty B; Inatructtonai (Manning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

8-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

8-5 Select Student Instructional Matenals 

B-6 Prepare Teacher^Made Instructional Matenals 

Category 0: inatructional Execution « 

0-1 Direct Field Trips ^ 
C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Dtscussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques ' 
C-4 VDIrect Students in Instructing Other Students 
C-5^Em^loy Simulation Techniques 
C-6'"^^ Guide Student Study 
C77 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
C^ Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
C-9 Employ the Project Method ' 
C-10 Introduce a Lesson 
C-11 Summanze a Lesson 
C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques ^ 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques ^ 
C-14,v Provide Instmctlon for Slower and More Capable Leamers 
0-^15 Present an Illustrated Talk 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
C-18 Individualize Instruction 
C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
C-2C Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infonnation 
• C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits , 

C-22 Present Infonnation with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overt^ead and Opaque Materials 
C-24 Present Information with Tilmstrlps and Sljdes 
C-25 Present Information with Films 
C-26 Present Infonnation with Audto Recordings ^ 
' C-27 Present Infonnation with Televised and Videotaped Matenals 
'C-28 Employ Prograrhmed Instruqtton 
C-29 Present Infonnation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Catogocy D: ln«tnictk>nai EvaluaMcn 

D-1 Establish Student Perfonnance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Perfonnance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student PerforMance. Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

- C«t*gory E: Inatructional Managamant 

E-*l Project instructional Resource Needs — 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Anrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs o^ Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Setf*Disciplme 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory* 

"^''Category F: Qufdanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collectidn Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts* 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocation|l 
Program 

G-6 Arrange forTelevision and RadioPresentations Concerning Your 
Vocational Program • J . 

G-7 Conduct an Open House ^ / 

G-8 Work with Members of the ComrWUnlty / ' 

G-9 Work with State and Local Educators * / 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocation al Pro gram 

Category H: Student Vocational Organ^ 

H-1 Develop a Personal Phitosophy 
Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational 



H-2 
H-3 



onceming Student VotatlOTiar*! 



Organization 



\ 

Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for ^ , 

Leadership Roles . \ 

Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities \ 
Supen/ise Activities of the;3fudent Vocational Org|nization 
Gukie Partteip^ion in SW^ent Vbcational OrganizaMbn Contests 
Category I: Professional Role and Development 
Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
Sen/e Your Teaching Profession 
Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
Sen/e the School and Community ' 
Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
Supen/ise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
Place Co-op Students on the Job 
Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction * 
Evatuite Co-op Students' On-the-job Perfonnance 
Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
Supen/ise an Employer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

RELAfED PUBUCATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Pe"rformance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher 
. Education Materials _ . 

Guide to the Implernentatlon of Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education 



H-4 



H-5 
H-6 



1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 



J-1 
J-2 

J-3 
J-4 

J-8 
J-9 
J-10 



For Information regarding availability and pricat of thata matarlalt contact— 

AAVIM 

American Association for Vocational instructional Materials ' / 

120 Engineering Center e Athens. Georgia 30602 e (404)542^586 



